' THE  MOUNTAIN STAIRCASE

"There is no hotel/' murmured Napoleon.

"Go to the Headman's bungalow," we commanded.

A courteous Iranian received us in a fine old house
built round a flagged courtyard. With no language save
his own, he ushered us into the office, thickly-carpeted
with rare rugs, and furnished with a deal table and
a couple of chairs. Upon the marble mantelpiece
stood a spray of crude and vivid paper flowers, and
a clock which had long ago stopped for ever. We sat
down. After a few noises intended to convey our grateful
thanks, the conversation lapsed into painful silence.
There was nothing else to do. We sat and looked at
each other.

Then came a welcome bustle outside. In pranced the
village schoolmaster, hat on the back of his head, and wear-
ing a jaunty air of assurance with which he fondly hoped
to conceal a lack of collar and tie, and the fact that he was
not overclean.

"How do you do, my deah frients ? " he exclaimed, sweep-
ing off his hat with Persian politeness and replacing it
firmly, even farther back.

He had evidently mugged up this phrase from a lesson
book a few moments before. These words, beyond his
ability to count up to five, were almost his entire stock of
English. He ran through his sparse vocabulary at frequent
intervals throughout the evening. He and our host were
the souls of kindness, and insisted, in spite of our vigorous
protests, for we knew some of the less palatable ingredients
of Iranian cooking, upon spreading before us kabdbs; a
chicken, of which the principal substance appeared to be
rubber; milkless tea, syrupy with Russian sugar; and
small dishes of spice.

The D.P., a dainty feeder at the best of times, could not
stomach the smell of this well-meant spread, so with a
flourish he produced our reserve stock of dates, which he
opened and proffered to the host. The Iranian smiled,
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